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In the last instance a quotation from Lenient, 
with the quotation marks added and the in- 
debtedness acknowledged, follows almost im- 
mediately. In the other cases there is no 
reference to Lenient. The first of the above 
excerpts from Cazes is cited, in part, by M. Th. 
Schoell in the Bulletin de la Societe de I'His- 
toire du Protestantisme Frangais* and Cazes 
is commended for " cette remarque fort juste." 

Numerous further passages might be cited 
where a perusal of the two books reveals singu- 
lar likeness and, at times, identity. 4 Perhaps 
it is worth adding that both Lenient (page 53, 
note 2) and Cazes (page 56) give a quotation 
as taken from Chapter VI of the second part 
of the Gommentaire philosophique, when, as a 
matter of fact, it is found in Chapter V. B In 
another instance (page 57) Lenient gives two 
references at the end of a paragraph, and the 
paragraph closes with a citation from Bayle 
which is to be found in the chapter indicated 
in the second reference. The note reads as 
follows : " Comm. phil., 3«> part., ch. 12. — Ibid., 
ch. 35," and the quotation is from chapter 35. 
Cazes (page 58) reproduces the same quotation 
but assigns it, incorrectly, to " Comm. phil., 
iii,13." 

Horatio E. Smith. 

Tale University. 



BRIEF MENTION 

The first series of the studies by Professor 
Heinrich Morf entitled Aw Dichtung und 
Sprache der Bomanen (1903) is now followed 
by a second volume (Strassburg, Triibner, 1911, 
xi, 387 pp.) which includes eleven articles. 
With the exception of no. 1 and no. 11, all 
have previously been published in reviews or 
as separate articles. The principal modification 
in this reissue is the elimination of nearly all 
bibliographical notes. There results a readable 
volume, especially attractive by reason of its 
clearness of thought and presentation, a volume 
in which the author shows anew the breadth of 

•LVIIe Annee, 1908, p. 367. 

•See Gazes, page 23, Lenient, page 6; C. 43, L. 28; 
C. 44, L. 29-30; C. 45, L. 34; C. 46, L. 62-63; C. 47, 
L. 77; C. 47, L. 78; 0. 48, L. 86; 0. 48-9, L. 92-3; 
O. 56; L. 53-4; C. 58, L. 56-7; C. 69-71, L. 221-3; 
C. 75, L. 226. 

•At least I have found in Chapter V all of the 
quotation except a short, final sentence. Lenient's 
punctuation seems defective, and this last remark 
may very well be his, instead of Bayle's. In any 
case, the quotation is not in Chapter VI. 



his interests and of his investigations. Italian 
literature is represented by no. 1 (" Dante und 
Mistral," in which the veltro of Inferno I and 
the mestre pescadou of Mireio VI are inter- 
preted as referring to popes) and no. 2 
(" Francesco Petrarca " : Petrarch differentiated 
from Dante by his humanistic and modern 
spirit). In no. 3 ("Das franzosische Volks- 
lied") the religious and secular folk songs of 
France are passed in review. The succeeding 
four articles, which bear on French literature, 
are of diverse length and value. While no. 4 
(" Frankreich zur Zeit Richelieus und Maza- 
rins") may be regarded as a rather successful 
effort to distinguish the chief currents and 
elements in the social and intellectual life of 
the first half of the seventeenth century, no. 5 
("Pierre Corneille"), no. 6 ("Dalembert"), 
and no. 7 (" Jean Jacques Eousseau ") contrib- 
ute little that is profound or novel. No. 8 
and no. 9 belong to the domain of Swiss lin- 
guistics ("Deutsche und Romanen in der 
Schweiz " treats of Zimmerli's studies, and the 
merging of the divergent German and French 
characteristics into the unity which has given 
rise to the Swiss nation; "Die romanische 
Schweiz und die Mundartenforschung " sets 
forth the diversity of the Swiss-French patois 
and describes the Glossaire and the Atlas lin- 
guistique de la Suisse romande). No. 10 ("Das 
Studium der romanischen Philologie"), especi- 
ally for the linguistic side, is a penetrating 
effort to combine the direct and the historical 
method of study. The book ends with a noble 
and sympathetic Lebensbild of Adolf Tobler. 

A. T. 



The American Year. Booh, a record of events 
and progress, 1911 (Edited by Francis G. 
Wickware, under the direction of a supervisory 
board, representing national learned societies; 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1912). This 
second number of an annual that has already 
won extended favor demonstrates with added, 
evidence the wisdom of its founders. The plan 
and the method of its execution adopted for 
these volumes are now more clearly exhibited 
than was possible in the construction of the 
first volume, in which " a point of departure " 
had first to be attained by a retrospective and 
summarizing review of a number of important 
topics. All the reports are now confined to 
the year and are therefore pointedly serviceable. 
One eighth of the volume (one hundred pages) 
is generously assigned to reports on the "hu- 
manities" (religion, art, literature and Ian- 
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guage, education and educational institutions). 
To refer only to the articles on the modern 
language subjects, competent contributors re- 
count with commendable discrimination what, 
in the various divisions of a subject, the year 
has brought forth that is indicative of the 
methods, tendencies, and positive gains in these 
studies. Very wisely no restraining pattern 
has been set for the form of these contributions. 
There is a consequent freshness and individu- 
ality in them that, it is hoped, will be main- 
tained from year to year. Whatever the judg- 
ments of the contributors may be of the wider 
or the narrower significance of the work re- 
ported, these must, under a continuation of the 
present liberal policy of unfettered expression 
of expert opinion, become increasingly worthy 
of the attention of the technical student and 
instructive to the general reader. 



The Greek Romances in Elizabethan Prose 
Fiction, by Samuel Lee Wolff (New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1912). An old 
subject is here treated in a new and better way. 
The author is right in believing him self to be 
the first thus " to disengage the characteristics 
of Greek Romance and to trace them into 
English fiction"; and his own declaration 
justly gives an indication of the success of this 
new venture. "A distinct vein of influence 
in Elizabethan literature " has been discovered; 
and it has become clear " that Heliodorus and 
Longus are respectively a secondary and a 
primary source of Shakespeare; that Lyly's 
' Euphues ' probably occupies a place in a long 
tradition that goes back to Greek Eomance ; and 
that both Sidney and Green were steeped in 
the matter and the style of Greek fiction " (p. 
vii). Two facts simplify the problem: (1) 
only three extant Greek romances are involved 
in it; (2) and these are of the same genre, and 
may, therefore, be clearly analyzed with refer- 
ence to general character, agreements, and 
differences. This is admirably done in the first 
chapters. Such clear Tesulte emerge as the fol- 
lowing on the part played by Fortune: "All- 
powerful in Achilles Tatius, she is subordinated 
to Providence in Heliodorus, and in Longus, 
under the limitations of the pastoral theme, 
gives way almost wholly to the sway of Eros 
and of ordinary causation" (p. 126). More- 
over, by restricting his view to the chief writers 
of Elizabeth's reign (p. 2), the investigator has 
gained additional precision of limits. These 
romances are not novels, because "not the 
forces of personality, but outward forces, Provi- 
dence, or Fortune, keep the story alive" (p. 



137) . Begotten of Alexandrianism, they repre- 
sent a degenerate, " new and unclassic view of 
life, and hence of literature" (p. 7). The 
most that can be said of personal character in 
this world in which education and environment 
are without influence and the law of cause and 
effect is set at naught is that something like 
character is sometimes exhibited in, for the 
most part, a despicable " wriggling and squirm- 
ing out of the situations " imposed by Fortune 
(p. 138). The low characters, such as in- 
triguing servants, fare somewhat better. Being 
less responsible, they are less incongruous in 
the complexities of impossible events, adorned 
with rhetorical extravagances, and were trans- 
mitted "to the fabliau and to Renaissance 
comedy and novella" (p. 149). The Euphues 
of Lyly may owe some traits of style to 
Achilles Tatius (p. 248, note), but it is in- 
dependent of Heliodorus. The Greek tradition 
reaches it at second or third hand thru Boc- 
caccio's Tito and Gisippo, which in its turn 
derives directly, it would seem, from the Old 
French Athis et Prophilias. Euphuism has its 
correspondences in the Greek Romances, but 
may owe little or nothing to them directly 
(p. 256, note). Passing to Sidney, there is a 
full analysis of the Arcadia, which has a value 
of its own; but it also exposes a "grandiose 
Heliodorian framework " (p. 308) . The " New 
Arcadia" (contrasted with the " Old Arcadia ") 
has the additional interest of representing an 
attempt "to domesticate the genre" (p. 353). 
The study of Sidney and Greene is especially 
detailed and instructive. But this brief man- 
ner of sending the reader to this valuable 
treatise excludes further details. A few state- 
ments from the author's general conclusion may 
be added : " Lyly feels it [the influence of the 
Greek Romances] as a tradition of certain 
conventions of form adapted to the treatment 
of the theme of Two Friends; and it thus 
economizes his effort in developing and articu- 
lating the plot of 'Euphues.' Lodge scarcely 
feels it; Nash feels it not at all. Greene gets 
from it a quantity of ornament and tinsel, and 
an abortive impulse towards structure. Only 
in Sidney does Greek Romance find a talent 
both receptive and constructive" (p. 61). Dr. 
Wolff has also left some problems, old and new, 
in an interesting state of suspense. His 'ad- 
ditional note ' on King Lear (p. 366), in which 
the reach of tradition is by conjecture extended 
to Oedipus, is an example of the fresh suggest- 
iveness that gives to this treatise an added 
value. The book is well indexed. 



